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PREFACE. 




fEVERAL years ago, at the request of the Editor of an 
Agricultural Journal, an article was written on "Coun- 
try Homes and who should have them," and a year there- 
after on '*The Improvement of a Country Home." For the 
purpose of giving the reader of the last-named paper some ad- 
ditional information brief allusions were made to several points 

presented in the first paper. 

1 It was not an object through a blind zeal to induce the en- 

T" thusiastic or the unwary into error, but rather to indicate to 

Co . . ' 

those concerned the conditions pertaining to an intelligent and 

iu rational country life ; to aid those who were adaptable, and to 
discourage those who were not adaptable from putting upon 
'* themselves '* a burden more than they could bear." 
^ An endeavor has been made to rearrange these papers so as 
^ to conform to their titles — the writer is free to admit with only 
partial success; but wishing to present his experience to a 
number of friends, and not having the leisure to rewrite, it 
is published, notwithstanding this admitted defect. Had the 
writer been possessed of the information herein presented years 
ago, it would have spared the injudicious expenditure of sev- 
eral thousand dollars; but this admission should not imply a 
dissatisfaction with country life, or an admitted lack of rela- 
tive economy with city life. 
A proverb as old as the hills says, "there is a time for all 



things." The one thing most difficult to attain is the judicious 
use of time; whilst labor in some shape claims serious con- 
sideration, whatever the " circumstances" of the individual may 
be, the wise recognize the necessity of relaxation or diversity, 
mentally and physically. 

The man who is satisfied with the city has no vocation for the 
country, nor does it follow that because he is dissatisfied with 
the city that he would be less so with the country. 

The reader may readily suppose that a country home may 
afford more favorable conditions for living a rational life than 
can be had in a city. No man, nor no family, is a free agent; 
those that surround them in cities, excellent people though they 
be, keep them up in hot rooms and indulging in late suppers, 
when nature would suggest that they should be in bed. It may 
be, too, that these diversions or others may deprive the parents 
of the time necessary to bestow on their children., without w^hich 
the future of those dearest to them will be rather a matter of 
chance than of the care of the parents. A country home brings 
within the thoughtful control of parents the mental, moral, and 
physical development of their children in a great degree, and 
nothing more can be said that should enhance its importance to 
them, should it be a matter of choice. 

Ammendalb, Md., May, 1885. 
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And Who Should Have Them, 




RESIDENCE in the country for the past fifteen 
years enables me to form a definite idea of its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in the abstract, and 
perhaps to indicate who can and who can not advantage- 
ously go into the countiy. To persons of large wealth 
no advice is proffered ; they can try it by paying a money 
consideration, and may be the richer for the experience, 
for money and true wealth are not co-relative terms ; yet 
money at least permits a choice of life, and is not to be 
depreciated or despised, although it has not the value 
that is usually assigned to it. 

Through a lack of knowledge, and perhaps because 
others " do it," sensible people year after year go off to 
endure the discomforts of fashionable resorts, and come 
back after several months all jaded and forlorn to their 
city houses, when they could with great advantage pro- 
vide themselves with a country house near the city in 



which they could live in comfort and health, and have 
abundant exercise in riding and walking, and even row^- 
ing on ponds readily constructed, and all this at a cost 
very insignificant compared with making what is known 
as a "-summer tour," with all its disgusts and discom- 
forts. 

Suppose the principal object to be vigorous health, 
much is attainable through a summer country house or a 
country home. Many persons have the idea, when 
suffering a feeling of lassitude or weakness, that they 
need more nutritious food, when the reverse is the fact ; 
what they require,, probably, is not food, but exercise- 
Touching such matters and regarding human ills only, 
the reader is referred to a small pamphlet, " Horses, 
their Feed and their Feet." It contains a large amount 
of information relating to health that is confirmed by the 
experience of all close observers. 

Doubtless not an inconsiderable part of the advantag^e 
of a country home is lost if the possessor does not exer- 
cise freely in labor' or on horseback. The last named 
seems to me the perfection of exercise for persons who 
cannot labor without perspiring greatly, thus subjecting 
themselves to inflammatory rheumatism or other ail- 
ments. A few months of riding daily will probably 
make the rider capable of enduring labor if he desires to 
exercise in that way. 

Persons of moderate means, whose vocations permit a 
residence in the country, may live there with advantage, 
provided they locate along a line of railroad, and not too 
far from a station. If the journey to the city is a daily 
affair, any distance beyond half a mile from the station 
will be found irksome after a time ; for the laboring man 
half that distance would be better, and he should locate 



no farther from the citv than sufficient distance to secure 
fresh air and land enough to make a good vegetable gar- 
den, and provide his family with an abundant supply of 
small fruits and such fruit trees as will serve for shade, 
one acre being all that he could make use of with advan- 
tage for raising his home supply. With so small an area 
to guard, with proper fences and a secure hennery, thieves 
will let him alone, and, instead, pay their attentions to 
more pretentious persons, whose lands are broader and 
^whose watchfulness is less. 

Some of my country friends who are located on large 
tracts of land at distances from cities ranging from two to 
six miles find themselves practically more distant, in point 
of time and cost, than if they were a dozen or more miles 
away, near a railway station. They have to keep their 
conveyances, which go and come, often at inconvenient 
hours, and subject to all the vicissitudes of the weather, 
and to the unavoidable changes of intention or necessity 
which no human foresight can anticipate. Yet the dis- 
tance so inconvenient to them is within easy stroll of 
city thieves and " roughs," who rob hen-roosts and fruit 
trees to such a degree as to preclude the raising of home 
supplies with a reasonable prospect of having them for 
home use. 

Whilst a laboring man should, as a matter of choice, 
locate quite near a city, persons who may desire some 
acres of ground should for various reasons prefer a dis- 
tance of ten or more miles. It is worth while to remem- 
ber that land half tilled or cared for is unproductive and 
unsightly, and holding it is bad economy. Buying suffi- 
cient land conveniently situated for a residence is far 
more economical than a great deal of land not so conve- 
nient, and this depends upon how frequently your busi- 
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ness or your pleasure calls you or your family to the city. 
Land situated so as to require considerable exertion in 
travel daily, say two miles from a station, would be dear 
to the owner were it presented in mistaken kindness. 
The greater number of persons who go into the country 
wish to buy cheap land, and disregard too much the fact 
that, if not favorably situated, every day imposes its tax 
in lost motion, and in providing means to come and to 
go, which, at the end of the year, amounts to the interest 
on a considerable sum. Then, too, persons who come 
from the city may miss a train, or choose to go in a later 
one, and if a convevance from a station to a residence is 
a necessity for comfort, then it is a question of the con- 
veyance waiting, whatever the weather may be ; and 
here I wish to say that a not inconsiderable pleasure of a 
country home is having your friends come when they find 
it convenient. If thev come to be "entertained," thev 
are de trop^ but if to enjoy themselves without restraint 
or ceremony, they are naturally among your friends. 
' ^ The eternal fitness of things " frees a country home 
from many visitors who have no sympathy with it ; and 
on the other hand, an isolation, one of prevention from 
intercourse with persons with whom we are in sympa- 
thy, will sooner or later "disgust" city people who go 
into the country, when in fact the conditions relate onl^^ 
to an inconvenient location for them, and for keeping up 
a convenient intercourse with their friends. 

Let us suppose that a choice is to be made, and fifteen 
or twenty acres are supposed desirable. If thirty acres 
be taken, in general it will be at the expense of a rigid 
economy, as one- tenth that amount of land may furnish 
abundant fruit and vegetables, a lawn for all practical pur- 
poses, as well as almost a sufficiency of food for a horse 



and a cow. Additional land for persons not skilled in 
tree culture, or who may be indifferent to it, would lack 
in economy ; but if more land be purchased, and four or 
six horses kept for farm work and other purposes, if it is 
necessary to use them daily to convey persons to and 
from a station, it indicates tastes which show there will 
be little or no economy in country life, but other substan- 
tial advantages will not be impaired thereby. 

In cities many persons find themselves weary with the 
endless routine, and frequently suppose this weariness an 
indication of fitness for a country life ; a love of nature, 
too, may incite, but if not accompanied by an active dis- 
position, such as impels to plant trees or flower-beds 
with one's own hands, however much money is spent on 
a country home, the surroundings will not ''■blossom as 
the rose." If one is contented with the luxuries of life, 
and to look upon physical exertion as so much lost mo- 
tion, or, with the gentle sex, a close study of the fashions 
and comparison of finery is a prime necessity, a country 
home to them at least cannot be other than a barren 
vsraste. Let not the fatigues or satiety of city life delude 
them into the belief that they "'would love the country." 

But in the cities there are active men and women who 
feel how much time is absolutely wasted in the merest 
ceremonies, how much childhood is deprived of, and 
how little the parents can secure either a healthy physical 
development, or the requisite personal control to train 
children in the way they should go. To such persons 
the country, with whatever unavoidable discomforts, is 
yet a land of promise. If they possess industry and good 
taste, they will be able to make the change with advan- 
tage, and will enjoy mounting rough horses, and with 
their children pursue the woodland paths far and near ; 
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they will plant their trees and shrubbery, or, if their 
means be more limited, be content in leisure hours to 
wend their way on foot beneath the forest trees, alongf by- 
paths, oyer hill and dale, and employ a certain portion of 
their time in the cultivation of small fruits, liower-beds, 
and the more useful vegetable garden. 

Of course the agreeability of a country life will depend 
greatly on securing a good and convenient location, and 
to attain this it is necessary not to be in too much haste. 
A fine brook or free flowing springs will add greatly to 
the possibilities of improving the grounds ; and trees, at 
least sufficient to give a comfortable shade, should be re- 
garded as a necessity, as it takes too much time for them 
to grow after planting to" meet a reasonable requirement 
for the present. With these conditions, and conveniences 
of getting in and out of the city, a country home, may be 
made most desirable ; but it is worth while to remember 
that persons who have lived in cities will not be content, 
usually, unless they can see something of movement and 
life in their surroundings, and can come and go at will. 

The cost of living in the country is in a considerable 
degree dependent on personal ideas and tastes ; at first, 
at least, it will probably be quite as much as living in the 
city, in the purchase of stock and implements, and in ac- 
quiring practically the necessary knowledge to carry out 
the improvements which may be desired ; but at all events, 
unlike city life, in making expenditures they will have 
*' something to show for their money." 

Almost every part of our country has the means of im- 
proving and embellishing a country home at compara- 
tively small cost ; here in Maryland the forests abound in 
many beautiful deciduous trees and evergreens, among 
the latter, thousands of beautiful hollies ; only a little in- 
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dustry and knowledge is necessary to transplant them at 
will ; the country abounds in superb brooks which flow 
freely the year round ; only a little industry or money is 
necessary to plow the ground and scoop it out, and thus, 
at small cost, make fine ponds for bathing, and as well to 
secure ice, and the ponds may be planted with the mag- 
nificent Japanese water lily and stocked with carp, which 
thrive surprisingly in these waters. 

Doubtless, conditions more or less favorable exist iii 
the vicinit}^ of all of our cities on the eastern slope of the 
Alleghanies, and over the whole United States, with few 
exceptions. 

The danger to health in city life, especially to children, 
is well known, but is generally supposed to be confined 
to the hot season, which is not the fact. A friend of 
mine, an excellent physician and exceedingly careful as 
to the means necessary to preser\-e health, found two of 
his children attacked by diphtheria, and also a case of 
scarlet fever recurring after a lapse of three months dur- 
ing the winter season ; on a close examination to ascer- 
tain the cause, to his surprise and horror, he found the 
source of these scourges in the stoppage of a sewer be- 
yond his premises, and the backing up of its contents. 

In contrast with this, the diphtheria is scarcely known 
in the country in this region, and although the scarlet fever 
has within the past ten years visited the neighborhood no 
less than three times, and not less than fifty cases have oc- 
curred, onlv one death resulted, and that was the child of 
a physician. This exemption is doubtless due to the 
greatly increased vitality of children who have pure water 
and milk, iuu\ habitual exercise in the open air nearly the 
^vhole day when the weather will permit. 

Years ago 1 was painfully impressed with how entirely 
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the routine of cit\ life occupied the time of one of my 
friends, who was withal very charitable. From the hour 
of breakfast until the sun went down beggars presented 
themselves, who might be styled a permanent clientage, 
with a certain number of sporadic cases. In vain the 
suggestion that they could be told to come withm certain 
hours, say from lo to 12, and if desired, an hour or so 
designated in the evening when they could pay their visits. 
The whole day was thus rendered one of incessant inter- 
ruption and annoyance to every one in the house. Even 
the dinner-hour was not regarded. It was impossible for 
this person to read, unless to glance over the daily news- 
paper, from lack of time, stupidly wasted in this manner, 
and taken up as a whole in receiving and paying visits, in 
saying prayers, and going to church. It was always a 
wonder to me how she was able to converse fluently on 
the literature of the day until I remembered the fashion- 
able literary chit-chat that came to her daily from many 
mouths ; but what a source from which to derive informa- 
tion of any kind ! 

In city-life there is what is known as '* style," depend- 
ent on the aggregate forming the society, which is quite 
inexorable ; thus many persons consider themselves forced 
to spend more money than they should, and who waste 
their time in a great measure in vanities. However keenly 
such persons may feel their situation and deplore it, they 
should not delude themselves into the belief that a country 
life would suit them, or that, if there, they would not suffer 
in some other form the misery which they suppose society 
imposes upon them. 

Among the more vulgar, it takes the form of vieing per- 
sonally with some others specially, and in an endeavor to 
excite the envy of acquaintances in general. A brother 
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farmer informs me that one of his acquaintances of Ger- 
man descent, by dint of industry, had accumulated money, 
and was regarded as a man of wealth by his associates. 
To add to his content his wife was the envy of her friends ; 
she was the possessor of diamonds and fine dresses, but 
her cup of happiness was not yet filled ; the house adjoin- 
ing was higher than her own, and that could not be toler- 
ated, so the roof had to be taken off and another story 
added. This aroused the vanity of the neighbor, so, not 
to be outdone, the roof of his house had to be taken ofl* 
also and another story added. But this was all in vain ; 
the woman with the diamonds and fine dresses could not 
endure to live in a lower house than her neighbor, so the 
roof had to be again taken oflT and another story added. 
This race for distinction and superiority, supplemented 
doubtless by other vagaries, had an unhappy ending. 
The man whose wife was the happy possessor of dia- 
monds and would have the higher house, is now wander- 
ing around the streets of a neighboring city asking charity 
from his former friends or acquaintances. It was too 
painful to contemplate the possibly unhappy fate of the 
woman, and, perhaps, that of the rival family, so their 
history was not inquired into ; it is left shrouded in vague 
surmises. We may suppose — 

" Chill penury repress their noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of the soul." 

Such people are rarely found in the country ; they are 
the not unnatural product of a material prosperity in 
cities that is sometimes described as -^lifting a man out 
of his boots." 

The above is not supposititious ; presented in a vulgar 
form, it illustrates the race for '* distinction" which is 
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supposed to be attained in the measure that the envy of 
others is excited ; it is quite as much an object with those 
who are said to be *• in the higher walks of life" as w^ith 
others ; it seems with many so dazzling as to incite to 
more crimes known as ''irregularities" and "defalca- 
tions" than all the penury and all of the grosser passions 
which actuate mankind. Whilst the dwellers in the 
country cannot flatter themselves with exemption from 
this commonest and yet most senseless vice, they are 
relatively free from it in comparison with the inhabitants 
of villages, towns, and cities. 

Returning again directly to our subject, wc; may sup- 
pose that for persons adapted to a country life there are 
certain advantages in it that cannot fail to be apparent. 
A freedom in proper and unrestrained action which the 
demands and surroundings of city life will not permit ; a 
far greater personal control in the formation of the phy- 
sique and the morals of children than can be attained in 
the city under any condition of wealth, competency, or 
actual poverty ; abundance of pure air and a wide range 
of horizon ; and when in the heat of summer the sun 
goes down, the cooling of the atmosphere and a good 
night's rest, when in cities the radiation from the heated 
bricks and streets keeps up the temperature and makes 
refreshing sleep impossible. To leave generalities, and 
place the question in terms appreciable to people w^ho 
look at thermometers with attention, it may be stated that 
the difference of summer-night temperatures in a frame 
country house and in a brick city house under not unfa- 
vorable conditions was found to be fifteen degrees. This 
is not conjecture, and may well explain why children die 
and adidts lose their vitality in the city, the more, too, as 
over feeding and under exercise are the natural and ordi- 
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nary conditions of a city life. In a residence of fifteen 
years in the country not a single sleepless night from a 
heated room is remembered. In the city generally mos- 
quitoes come early and stay late, and know how to find 
their way under nets ; doubtless there are country locali- 
ties similarly afflicted, but in our region they are so little 
of a nuisance as to render nettings unnecessary even with 
ponds in the immediate vicinity of the house. 

North of Wilmington, Del., professional men, men of 
wealth, mechanics, merchants, and laborers seek homes 
in the country in great numbers ; until a population at any 
given point is sufficiently established to support good 
schools, they bring their children to and fro for instruc- 
tion in the city, but this transition state is soon passed, 
and schools and churches are soon built to supply local 
wants. Further south, country homes are not yet suffi- 
ciently or fairly appreciated, although the conditions are 
favorable in many respects, and land is purchasable at 
almost a nominal price. Among the ancient Romans 
country life was sought by men of eminence, and its ad- 
vantages were portrayed in glowing colors. Fabriciu«» 
said to a messenger of King Pyrrhus : 

" My whole estate consists in a house of but mean appearance, 
and a little spot of ground from which, by my own labor, I draw 
my support. But if, by any means, thou hast been persuaded 
that this poverty renders me of less consequence in my own 
country, or in any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 
I have no reason to complain of fortune; shesirpp^ies me with 
all that nature requires, and, if I am without superfluities, I am 
also free from the desire of them. With these, I confess I should 
be more able to succor the necessitous, the only advantage for 
which the wealthy are to be envied ; but, small as my possessions 
are, I can still contribute something to the support of the State, 
and the assistance of my friends." 
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The modern Briton of position regards with pride, 
above all other possessions, his country home, and is 
quite disposed to sneer at *^ town people," whatever their 
accomplishments, cultivation, and wealth may be, whilst 
many American ^^millionaires*' have too much poverty 
of soul and of resource to desire or to possess a country 
home. 

Above all, the persons least fitted fOr a country life 
with us, of whatever condition, are those who consider 
that the spending of a given amount of money insures a 
given amount of enjoyment ; that, figuratively speaking, 
money and enjoyment can be put in the scales and made 
to balance in just proportions. Such persons are to be 
found, and more frequently among those who have grown 
suddenlv rich. 

Whilst there are substantial reasons and certain tastes 
which impel many persons to seek a country home, there 
are usually some advantages and economies that belong 
to city life that should be fairly considered relatively, 
after which the individual may decide intelligently in re- 
lation to anv desired action: 

It is not intended to depreciate schooling or the sciences, 
or to assert that they should pertain only to any class, but 
rather that the happiness of the individual is not resultant 
or dependent upon the degree of schooling. A relative 
condition of satisfactory existence depends far more upon 
EDUCATION, in the proper signification of the word ; upon 
the adaptation of the man to his necessities and pursuits, 
and his appreciation of the fact that the educated peasant 
may be content and useful and yet have barely a rudi- 
mentary schooling, and the scholarly and yet unedu- 
cated prince will probably be discontented and useless. 

There are few whose capacity permit to be learnedly 
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great, whilst human want belongs to every one, and in 
general can only be supplied by human labor ; among 
students the many are as Wagner is portrayed in Faust. 
The mediocre or even stupid son of a wealthy man 
may be '" schooled" doubtless with personal advantage, 
for the reason that he could then employ his time in what 
might be termed innocent amusement, instead of falling 
a prey to his grosser passions and appetites, when the 
mediocre or stupid son of the poor man who was so 
" schooled " might imagine himself, by reason of it, quite 
above the vocations in life for which his capacity would 
actually suffice, be worthless for anything, and thus fall 
an easy prey to vice from the condition of mind brought 
about by his '•' schooling" and actual deficiency in edu- 
cation. Paley\s chapter on human happiness contains 
a wealth of wisdom, having the same teaching as the 
poet : — 

'• Honor and fame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part — 'tis there the honor lies." 

Many persons have the idea that they must live in a city 
or town in order ^* to educate their children." Should it 
be necessary in order to obtain fair primary schooling, 
there is some reason in their belief; but whilst this is be- 
ing attained, a watchful care of the parents is essential, 
and they may well congratulate themselves if they are 
able to maintain a ready and cheerful obedience on the 
part of their children, and to prevent the acquisition of 
vicious habits, or of pernicious tastes that may militate 
against an education in the highest sense of the word. In 
the opinion of illiterate people generally, ''to go through 
a college " is all that is necessary to establish position and 
to attain success in life, when, in fact, it is more frequently 
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detrimental than advantageous ; bad habits of life ac- 
quired are a greater injury usually than what has been 
learned is an advantage. No amount of schooling can 
supply a lack of capacity or compensate for its deficiency. 
The rough school of adversity through which parents had 
reached comparative affluence educated them to a useful 
and,, consequently, to a successful life, had caused them to 
live in the simplest manner and to put forth honest en- 
deavor, and had given them the ability to do, without 
which, in some sort, humanity sinks into insignificance. 
To do a kindly act, or a series of them, and to do what- 
ever may be necessary to enable the person to gain the 
means and the desire to do the kindly act, are the results 
of EDUCATION acquired far away from schools and prob- 
ably far away from *' book-learning." Well would it be 
for the parents, as well as for the greater number of chil- 
dren, were there less schooling znA more education^ and 
were the fact appreciated that a school teacher can give 
the latter only in a supplementary way. That is essen- 
tially the province and the duty of parents, and requires 
on their part the utmost care, even when the surroundings 
are not unfavorable to form character^ which, with the 
necessary knowledge to pursue the vocation that a Creator 
has best fitted the individual for, may practically be re- 
garded as his proper education. This may or may not 
require a high degree of schooling, and if the former, 
necessarily a high degree oi capacity to acquire the special 
knowledge and training ; but this does not depreciate in 
any degree the honest toiler, who may have a character 
which puts \\\^ schooled brother to shame. Learning will 
not make a man useful unless he has the capacity to apply 
it, nor will it free its possessor from vice, or even crime 
of the deepest dye, and that, too, without the accessory 
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pitfalls of drunkenness or other debauchery. The reader 
will bear in mind the unhappy fate of Eugene Aram, 
and also of one of our noted university professors some 
35 years ago, who expiated their crimes on the gallows. 
Well may we strive to educate ourselves and our children 
to a simplicity in living, whether we be rich or p)oor, to- 
habits of patient industry, to be useful to our fellow-man,, 
and above all, to consider well and respect his rights, 
whether defined by law or not, and to support a lawful 
exercise of authority, without which individual rights- 
vanish and anarchy and vice hold sway. We can remem- 
ber with advantage, and even with reverence, the Danish 
proverb, "•* Those who have the fewest wants are the 
nearest to God," and, as well, that we cannot be sure of 
the career of the man until he is borne to the grave. 

Thousands of years ago it was written : - ' Remove from 
me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me." The lapse of 
ages and all the generations of men who have since lived 
and have passed away, have not impaired the wisdom of 
those wo.rds, as true to-day in their application to hu- 
manity as upon the day they were uttered, however much 
false ideas and dazzling illusions, the mirages of life over 
its heated field, abuse and deceive the mental vision. 
Those who most understandingly and sincerely appreciate 
these great truths are adapted to a country home, so far 
at least as sentiment is concerned. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF A COUNTRY HOME. 

In the aggregate, statistics have proved beyond a doubt 
that the inhabitants of every large city on the globe would 
eventually die out were it not for the vitality from the 
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country which flows into them ceaselessly, lured by the 
glare and glitter, which, to many persons, possess an al- 
most resistless attraction. Full of health, fiill of hope, a 
host of recruits come, usually to wear out and disappear, 
as the greater number of those who have preceded them. 
In armies going into battle, the personal vanity of almost 
every one impels to the belief that he will survive though 
the many may perish ; so, in the great struggle for exist- 
ence in cities, the individual reads over the frightful list 
of deaths from diseases almost unknown to persons resid- 
ing in the country, and, until those surrounding him are 
stricken, regards the category of sickness and of death as 
belonging to others. 

The progress of locomotion and the appliances of life 
lead more and more to extraordinary aggregations in cities, 
towns, and villages. Were it not for steam and railroads 
the great cities of Europe would seem to be almost physi- 
cal impossibilities, if we consider the daily wants of 
such multitudes. It would require special arrangements 
for coming and going, or the streets would become hope- 
lessly blocked with vehicles transporting the necessities 
of life only, to say nothing of the transportation of pro- 
ducts of the industry of the inhabitants, through which 
the many must gain their daily bread. In the past decade 
of years, this increase of cities and towns has been more 
marked than at any other period, growing out of and de- 
pendent on the constantly increasing means and economy 
of Jocal transportation. The following is copied from 
the New York Herald: — 

"Will the cities absorb the entire population.? Probably not: 
but the growth of cities and villages (many of the latter soon to 
become cities) is most wonderful. In 1870 there were only four- 
teen cities in the Union having each over 100,000 inhabitants. 
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In 1880 there were more than twenty. The population of these 
cities, their increase in ten years, and the percentage of increase^ 
will show how rapid has been the growth : 



Cities. 



1870. 



New York 

Philadelphia... 

Brooklyn 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

New Orleans .. 
San Francisco 

Buffalo 

Washington . .. 

Newark 

Louisville 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg 

Jersey City 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Providence .... 

Totals.. 



942,292 
674,022 
396,099 
310,864 
298,977 

267,354 
250,526 

216,239 

191,418 

H9'473 

117,714 
109,199 

105,059 

100,753 

92,829 

86,076 

82,546 

79^577 
71,440 

68,904 



4^621,351 







• 


TION. 






u 


— 


Increase. 




1880. 




• 

c 

t-H 


1,206,590 


264,298 


28 


846,984 


172,962 


26 


566,689 


170,590 


43 


350,522 


39658 


13 


503,304 


204,327 


68 


332,190 


64,836 


24 


362,355 


111,829 


45 


255.708 


39.46^ 


14 


216,140 


24,722 


13 


233.956 


84,483 


57 


155,137 


37,423 


32 


147,307 


38,108 


35 


136,400 


31,341 


30 


123,645 


22,892 


23 


160,142 


67,313 


72 


156.381 


70,305 


82 


120,728 


38,182 


46 


116,342 


36,765 


46 


115,578 


44.138 


62 


104,850 


35.946 


52 


6,210,948 


1.598,597 

• 
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" Proud as city people may be of numerical growth, it is not a 
thing to boast of. Of the millions of ambitious young men who 
aspire to city life, a very large proportion come to nothing but 
failure and despair. They regret, when too late, that they left 
the free country for the trials and risks of city existence." 



Looking at our own cities, we see an enormous aggre- 
gation of populations under very unfavorable conditions 
for health, and for the yoiing to attain a fine physical de- 
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velopment. In the country, pure air, abundant exercise, 
and wholesome food belong with us to all classes. If we 
consider the individual chances for life of those who groAv 
up in the country with those who grow up in cities, we 
may conjecture fairly how much persons are willing to 
sacrifice for their '"comfort" who are free to choose and 
remain in the city. 

To persons of taste, and of means so ample as not to 
require a close consideration in making expenditures, by 
which is meant obtaining fully the commercial value, 
eventually, of the money paid for improvements, I can 
conceive of no purchasable enjoyment that compares with 
improving a country place ; what is presented, however, 
is intended for the benefit especially of persons whose 
means are only sufficient to consider a country life from 
an economic stand-point ; of gaining substantial advan- 
tages without increasing their expenditures, and of even 
diminishing them, but in the main only diverting them 
into other items. 

As cities are constantly augmenting in size, and prob- 
ably, too, in a less degree of human vital force, within 
them, and a greater relative disadvantage to general health 
and the physical development of those who are growing- 
up under these adverse conditions, notwithstanding the 
advance of sanitary science and of sanitary precautions, 
the importance of a country life to as many persons as 
possible becomes apparent, affecting us greatly, too, as it 
must, in the aggregate, as a people. 

There is a general complaint that good servants are 
rarely attainable in cities, and there is a belief that this 
difficulty is still greater in the country. Where the loca- 
tion is convenient to a church desired by respectable ser- 
vants, and the surroundings are agreeable and free from 



an apparent isolation, with facilities for going in and re- 
turning from a city by railroad, far less difficulty, in this 
particular, has been found in the country than in the city. 
A satisfactory condition is known to exist where faces have 
grown familiar with the lapse of years, and where a 
kindly and obliging disposition is invariably shown. 
There should be no antagonism between an employer and 
those employed, provided both parties have a good tem- 
per, a fair amount of industry, and an honest purpose. 
In respect to servants, a residence of several years in a 
thriving town in the interior of Pennsylvania was en- 
tirely unsatisfactory ; the employer could hardly ask a 
friend to tea without having a disgruntled household ; 
such a condition is a serious annoyance, not to say an un- 
bearable nuisance. 

We may suppose that one- tenth part of city workers, 
of all employments, may advantageously seek country 
homes with the present means of locomotion ; as a whole, 
they would employ, if so situated, in various capacities, 
as many more, who, in point of health and physical de- 
velopment, would enjoy the same advantages as their 
employers, and in pecuniary reward, all that could be ex- 
pected by fair, honest, working people. There is a free- 
dom from care and a certainty of reward that gives a 
special look of content to the ** head man " in the country 
of the *'* well-to-do" city man who has a country place. 
Were he working for himself on small capital, a bad crop, 
a flood, or a hail-storm might ruin him, however intelli- 
gent and laborious he might be. 

In the preceding chapter were given certain ideas in 
relation to the selection of a desirable and convenient 
country home. What w^ill now^ be oftered relates more 
particularly to homes that have been chosen judiciously 
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with the idea of improving them, and their general main- 
tenance, dependent on city occupations. If a country 
home is conveniently located and judiciously improved it 
will not only be more agreeable to its occupants, but ixiore 
valuable, should the owner in the lapse of time be obliged 
to sell, and it would probably have a ready purchaser, 
whilst one less conveniently situated and unimproved might 
not find one for years, and then only at a price far below 
its cost to the owner. 

If, however, ownership or family ties have determined 
the location of a country home, it may perhaps end in a 
chronic feeling of discontent, without an appreciation of 
the fact that a different location would have put quite 
another phase on country life. So situated, the owner 
may feel too inert to move and little disposition to exert 
himself in planting trees and shrubs, and grading and 
gravelling his roads and pathways, thus doing nothing to 
alleviate the disadvantages which encotnpass him. He 
will say, naturally enough, that he is disgusted with the 
country, and wonders why on earth anybody is willing to 
live there. 

Much that may be said in relation to the improvement 
of a country home may be inapplicable to such resi- 
dences, but even with them some labor might do much 
to take away discomforts, even though it might fail to make 
them desirable. For example : if the land is low, make 
the necessary drains to carry off the water ; if the water is 
in the cellar, lose not a moment in draining it ; if no shade 
trees surround the house, plant the maple, the box-elder, 
the poplar, and other rapidly-growing trees, and, inter- 
spersed, oaks, sweet and black gum, and other native 
trees that will thrive in the shade, and in after years sup- 
plant many, if not all, of the rapid growers. 



We will suppose that the couiitn home is more favor- 
ably situated for improvement, that it is far enough away 
from the city to escape the visits of idle and vicious ma- 
rauders, and that it is not more than a half mile from a 
railroad station from whence the citv can be reached at 
will. Building, to the inexperienced, always involves a 
considerable uncertainty as to cost, and hardly less as to 
being satisfied with the contractor, yet no man of slender 
purse can afford to build without the intervention of one. 
It is worth yyhile, then, to ascertain how far he has satis- 
fied persons with whom he has contracted ; any number 
of pro forma letters proffered will hardly settle that 
point beyond peradventure. If you are locating instead 
of located, and can find a house in the neighborhood that 
fairly fulfils what may be desired, duplicating it, or 
nearly so, simplifies the matter a great deal. The speci- 
fications should be very carefully drawn and a competent 
person employed to see that they are carried out in build- 
ing. This apparently increased cost may ultimately prove 
a great economy. Above all, never employ a contractor 
who you have reason to believe lacks in honest purpose 
to fulfil his contract, however seductive his bid may be. 

There is an old proverb, not wholly without a very gen- 
eral application, more especially in relation to suburban 
country seats, that *^ fools build houses, and wise men 
live in them." The full meaning of this is apparent 
already, or will be when the reader has considered the 
question. It will be found that it is more economical to 
buy a house that does not exactly suit you than to build 
with the hope that the same expenditure of money will 
suit you better. Should you have bought with a view to 
building, we may hope that a fine grove on rolling ground 
and a good surface drainage have been obtained, and that 
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either fine, strong springs or a never- failing stream passes 
through the property, and, if the latter, that floods would 
not seriously affect the construction of a pond. 

If these conditions are obtained at a reasonable cost, the 
building of a house to live in need not be a hindrance ; 
but if it is to be '' elegant," or anything else than a com- 
fortable and sufficiently roomy country house,* do not 
think of building in the country with any possible idea 
of economy. There should be no room in it too fine for 
children to play in and run through if the idea of a coun- 
try home is entertained. Years ago the writer had an 
abstract idea of the unreasonableness of the keepers of 
boarding-houses refusing persons having children. It 
seemed lacking in human sympathy and utterly uncalled 
for. Further experience has established the belief that, 
however much to be regretted, the boarding-house keep- 
ers only study self-preservation, which, beyond a doubt, 
is the first law of nature. However carefully children 
are cared for, however much they are watched over and 
taught obedience and respect for authority, they are still 
destructive creatures, and when let run wild, as is un- 
happily usual with us far more than in any other country 
on the globe, they are destructive to a degree, and un- 
bearable to every human being except their admiring 
parents, who vainly suppose that their pei-verseness and 
impudent demands are merely the expressions of the 
highest qualities, and should elicit admiration instead of 
demanding reproof and restraint. The boarding-house 
keepers may well stand acquitted on taking a broad view 
of the situation. 

Some years ago, one of our eminent divines urged the 
advantage, if not the moral necessity, of every family 
being possessed of a cow. The common experience of 
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life would confirm the advantage of having one, but 
with her possession would come up certain conditions 
relating thereto — where to keep her, and how to main- 
tain her on wholesome food. Unlike the pig, she could 
not nestle under the bed, and, unlike chickens, she could 
not roost overhead ; thus she is practically shut out from 
a number of dwellings where a cow would otherwise be 
warmly welcomed. To persons who locate in the coun- 
try I would say : let the conditions favor your having a 
pond, but do not suppose, on that account, that a cow 
should be dispensed with. 

There is probably no one feature attached to a country 
home that will be found more useful and attractive to the 
young and the old than a good pond. It will furnish the 
ice supply, be a source of amusement and health in bath- 
ing and swimming, and should be sufficiently large for 
rowing, in a scow of light build, which will furnish seats 
for half a dozen, and no danger of upsetting. If stocked 
with fish, such a pond will furnish a home supply at 
least. A pond supplied by surface drainage is neither 
desirable nor necessary in this region, where better con- 
ditions are so readily found. Where such a pond is 
made, the result is doubtful, although the surface drain- 
age to supply it may be large ; a dry season must at least 
reduce it greatly ; in short, it would only be better than 
no pond. Although it might support some species of 
fish, the ice taken from it would serve only for cooling 
purposes, and only after periods of a free overflow would 
it serve for bathing. 

A pond supplied from a constant and free-flowing 
spring, or by pipes from a brook, fulfils the idea, and 
such conditions are so easily obtainable over a great part 
of our country that it should be regarded, where practi- 
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cable, as the only kind desirable. If made on the border 
of a brook, to protect the pond from being emptied by 
the insidious muskrat a ditch two feet wide may be dug 
down to hard-pan, along the whole line from the point at 
which the water is drawn from the branch in pipes to 
some 30 or 40 feet below the foot of the pond. This 
trench may serve to lay the water-pipes in, to near where 
it enters the pond, and should be filled with gravel to 
within six inches of the surface of the ground, and then 
filled with earth. If gravel is not convenient it is pre- 
sumed that planks properly placed would serve the pur- 
pose of keeping out the rats. 

As a national economy it seems that ponds will be found 
very advantageous, and that farmers and persons who 
have country homes will ere long produce at least their 
own fish supply. There are few farms in this region not 
favorably situated for them, and after some experience in 
the construction of ponds. I would say, if you go into 
the country to' live, do not fail to locate where you can 
have a pond of half an acre at least, and if you can have 
one of several acres so much the better. A small bath- 
ing-house can be built at little cost, either on the bank, or 
what is better, partly over the pond. The depth of the 
upper part should be 2 to 3 feet, deepening gradually to 
5 feet at the lower. The upper part may be gravelled, 
which makes it more agreeable for children learning to 
swim, but if carp or some other kinds of fish stock the 
pond the deeper water should have a muddy bottom. 

In leading the water from the stream it is more conve- 
nient not to take it out higher up than suflScient for one 
inch fall to the hundred feet, and on reaching the pond 
maintain a constant level, as intended. 

If by the introduction of flush boards at the dam 2 feet 
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mare head can be obtained, it will be found useful in flush- 
ing the pipes, which, for a pond of an acre, should be 8 
inches in diameter. The dam, at ordinary times, need not 
be rtiore than a foot high to maintain a constant level, 
unless the fall of the stream is so slight as to make it 
necessary to make it higher. 

A trough of planking, 6 or 8 feet long, may be put 
in nearly at right angles, lo feet or more above the dam, 
and a surface four times as great as the superfice of the 
receiving pipe should be covered with brass cloth jijr-inch 
mesh. This additional surface is necessary, as the wire- 
cloth will be usually clogged to some extent with leaves, 
etc., and should be carefully cleaned, when necessary to 
a free flow, which will be known from an insuflScient or 
feeble discharge from the surplusage pipe. The wire- 
cloth screen can be far more conveniently cleaned if fitted 
so as to remove the frame holding it, and afl;er cleaning 
the wire-cloth, replace the frame in its grooves. 

Even with cloth wire of y'g mesh young eels, sunfish, 
and catfish will be found in the pond ; therefore it is nec- 
essary to draw ofl'the water entirely at convenient times, 
twice a year, and quicklime the mud so as to destroy 
them — slack, and thoroughly mix in buckets. The water 
can be drawn off* very conveniently by a valve 4 inches 
in diameter for a pond of an acre. In order to provide 
against floods, not only must there be the means of clos- 
ing the head of the supply pipe by a slide or gate, but 
also a high-water discharge pipe for the overflow which 
may come into the pond from surface drainage. 

In addition to this high-water pipe, another should be 
provided for the normal condition of surplusage discharge, 
and around it should be placed a brass-wire screen (par- 
tially imbedded in gravel) in the form of a cylinder 15 or 
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i8 inches in diameter, and sufficiently high to prevent 
the water rising over it vv^hen the meshes become partially 
clogged writh leaves, grass, and sticks. The screen, o£ 
coujse, is to prevent the escape of the young fish, and 
should be taken off and cleaned from time to time. Ir\ 
digging a pond, the drainage should first be established ; 
then, by plowing and throwing the earth on the banks 
sufficiently high to prevent the overflow, the work can be 
economically and conveniently effected, bearing in mind, 
too, the settling of the earth ; the surplus earth may then 
be thrown in heaps forming islets of about lo feet in di- 
ameter, this being the cheapest method of disposing of it. 
If the islets are much larger than proposed, the muskrat 
will burrow them and carry out so much material as 
to make them sink. He is a tireless and troublesome 
enemy ; when the water is drawn ofl' his holes will be 
found generally at the bottom of the pond, and running 
up into large chambers on its ba«ks. They sfeould be 
dug out at once, otherwise some of the holes will be occu- 
pied by minks, and they will prey upon the. fish with all 
convenience, and perhaps to their entire extermination. 

In order to utilize the islets for fruit or ornamental 
trees, they should be thrown up sufficiently high to bring 
them three feet above the level of the water after the earth 
has settled. I have thought it worth while to describe 
methods at some length, in the hope of sparing others 
the money spent in gaining this information. 

So few persons in this region appreciate the advantages 
derivable from location, that probably the most favorable 
could be purchased at a little more cost than the most in- 
different. North of Baltimore this will not be found to 
be the case, and sooner or later the same cultivated taste 
will extend to other sections. 
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Fine shade trees, growing where a house can be con- 
veniently located, have a far greater value than considered 
as fuel, or if growing where they should form only a 
'' feature" in the landscape. A fine spring or a fine 
brook has a value to the man of taste far beyond that of 
conveniently watering a horse. If we suppose nature 
has done much in trees where we desire to locate, we 
can still find room to plant others, and, in order to pro- 
duce what we most wish in the country, an agreeable 
lawn shade, we can plant quickly-growing ones, as the 
maple and the poplar ; slow-growing, as the sweet and 
black gums, and also several of the forty varieties of 
oaks that are said to abound in the forests around Wash- 
ington. 

Should any part of the land be found with springs 
without outflow, it will require drainage as much as 
though it were low ; the source and the course of flow 
may be traced by the marsh grass, and when drained the 
outflow may perhaps be utilized. 

A cheap and convenient fence may be made with posts 
sawed oflT at an angle at the desired height, and capped 
with a fencing plank, with another just below it, and 
wire put on at whatever distances desired, which is a 
great advantage if near a railroad in avoiding injury 
from fires caused by sparks ; it will last fifteen or twenty 
years — quite long enough to grow a hedge of any kind. 

If young cedars abound in the vicinity, those of six 
inches to a foot in height can be lifted with all the earth 
around them by means of two shovels, and put down 
halfway between the posts of the fence — that is to say, 
eight or nine feet apart — and other cuttings and young 
althea plants placed between them, which will make a 
fine ornamental hedge, and the cedar trees may event- 
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ually be utilized as live jx)sts for a wire fence ; but, if so, 
a strip of plank should be nailed on the tree instead of 
the wire fastened directly to it. A few years' gro^vth 
will make the cedars so planted able to take the place of 
the posts of a fence. 

In this region, and wherever the holly is indigenous, 
there is no plant more pleasing to the eye, nor more cer- 
tain of growth when transplanted. As an ornamental 
plant it may be regarded rather as a shrub than a tree, 
but nevertheless from the year that it is properly planted 
it will please the eye ; it profits by the shade of trees, 
and as a young plant flourishes in pine forests where few 
others will grow. If planted in a heavy grass sward and 
unshaded it will not flourish, and will die out if not re- 
lieved from the sward. Mulching with pine leaves is 
favorable to their growth, but causes field-mice to estab- 
lish themselves the following winter, and kill many 
plants by gnawing the bark. Weeds do not interfere 
with the growth of the holly as does a sward, but should 
be cleared away in the fall to prevent field-mice from 
harboring. If treated properly in this region hollies may 
become a defensive hedge in eight or ten years, and an 
ornamental one in half that time, with very little labor, 
and when it is once established generations of men will 
pass away and the holly hedge will remain, and its green 
leaves and red berries will gladden the Christmas of all 
the passing years ; but without a knowledge of the habits 
of the plant you will endeavor in vain to make a hedge 
of them. The writer is indebted to Mr. John Saul, 
(nurseryman,) of Washington, for success in transplant- 
ing the holly. Where the plant abounds, for any ordi- 
nary hedge of i,ooo plants or so no very large region 
need be gone over to obtain them. If an entire freedom 
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of choice exists, those of an inch in diameter should be 
preferred ; they should be cut off one foot from the 
ground. After being beheaded, they can best be dug by 
two men with spade and shovel, and lifted from their 
beds with as large an adhering mass of earth as practi- 
cable, and thus planted, when the peach tree is in blos- 
som, in trenches of seven feet in length, three planted to 
the pocket. The plant would readily become defensive 
if set five feet apart, but of course would require several 
additional years to eftect it. When a holly hedge is 
planted, if two furrows on each side are turned with a 
single horse plough, it is altogether improbable that five 
per cent, will fail, even should the season prove not very 
favorable for them. 

In planting hollies singly, or in planting fruit-trees, the 
plants will have a double growth the first year if a barrel 
without a head be placed around the tree and staked ; if 
planted where chickens can get at them they will perish 
from having the tender shoots picked oflT as soon as they 
sprout. If planted in the fall, a cone of earth one foot 
high should be placed around the tree to prevent it being 
lifted or pumped out by the freezing and thawing of the 
earth ; in the spring, the cone should be raked down. 
Whilst the holly cannot be reckoned among plants of 
quick growth, when thus beheaded the roots work vigor- 
ously to replace the tops. 

In setting out a holly hedge several specimens of the 
American hornbeam or water beech were dug up and 
planted in the row. They grew rapidly, are sturdy and 
bushy, and would very soon make a defensive hedge, as 
well as a beautiful one ; they should be set not more than 
two feet apart, or even nearer. The field mice do not 
destroy them, as they will the holly or the osage-orange. 
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unless the ground is kept clear of litter. Mr. Saunders, 
of the Agricultural Department, quite supports the idea 
that not so good a hedge plant is to be found in this part 
of the country as the water beech, where it is indigenous, 
and in sufficient numbers to plant. Like the holly, it 
should be beheaded with a stump of from six inches to a 
foot in height. They may form a good defensive hedge 
in four or five years after being set out, and are in every 
w^ay unobjectionable ; they do not sucker as does the 
osage-orange, and they will grow^ splendidly in the shade, 
w^hich the former will not do. Any one who purposes 
setting out an osage-orange hedge in this region will be 
better satisfied in the end if the water beech is substituted. 
After the osage hedge becomes fairly defensible it re- 
quires an immense amount of labor to keep it trimmed. 
It not only exhausts the soil for 20 feet on each side, but 
if the ground be ploughed within that distance the roots 
will be broken and suckers will spring up that w^ill i"e* 
quire grubbing at once, or if left, will demand heavy. iu- 
terest in labor before they are rooted out. 

If the ailanthus or silver poplars have been planted on 
your place, and are of fair size, accept them as a perpet- 
ual annoyance, but do not attempt to destroy them unless 
you have otherwise an abundant shade, as the sucker ing 
of the roots will add vastly to your labors ; the man who 
plants them is sublime in his ignorance, and may be re- 
garded as the unwitting enemy of all other men. 

Shrubs, and best among them the hardy roses, impose 
only the labor of planting, and in the main take care of 
themselves, but if ''flower-beds " should be desired, then 
the chicken-yard must be made tight, and secure the ten* 
ants withiii until the plants have their growth. 

In ordering evergreens from a nursery, direct that they 
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be small, only a foot or little more in height, and that 
they be dug with as large a sod around the root as con- 
venient, and packed securely in barrels ; there will then 
be few failures, and all, save a small per cent, of them, 
will grow vigorously at once. Some ten years ago, the 
writer, aided by two men with a horse and cart, dug up 
and transplanted several hundred small native cedars in 
a few hours' time ; they were dug with a sod, and grew^ 
vigorously almost without exception. After planting a 
tree it is annoying to have it linger along for a time and 
finally die, and this can be avoided by digging them with 
a proper sod around the root. 

The act of planting a tree, especially a small one, may 
be regarded as a simple operation, and yet of the ten men 
you may employ who ''know all about it" nine will not 
do it properly. Stake the points at which the holes are 
to be dug and tell your man to do the work ; in all prob- 
ability when dug they will be suitable for planting posts, 
but nothing else ; let him go on and finish the job — it is 
an excellent beginning for a tree hole, and only needs the 
labor of one minute on the part of two men to convert it 
to its purpose. This deep, narrow hole would kill the 
tree if the roots were thrust in and covered up ; if the 
earth be spaded in all around until the hole is of proper 
depth, it is an admirable one for planting, the deeper part 
having increased hydrostatic pressure, and thus preventing 
water lying around the roots, which injures them greatly. 
In obtaining trees to set out, order at least ten per cent, 
more than you have spaces for, and plant them properly 
in rows at distances of eight feet apart ; the spaces be- 
tween may properly be allotted to small fruits. From 
accidents of various kinds these fruit trees will be required, 
and can then be removed with such a ball of earth around 
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their roots as will insure their immediate and vigorous 
growth. Trees with soft roots should be planted in the 
spring, and all trees when planted should have a good 
coating of whale-oil soap. 

After planting young fruit trees, they should have spe- 
cial care for four or five years at least in properly shaping^ 
the tops and for preventing the ravages^ of insects. The 
limbs should be allowed to grow near the ground so as 
to shade the trunk of the tree, and the fact be borne in 
mind that the body of the tree steadily, although slowly, 
elongates year by year. The young trees should not be 
over-fertilized, but have a proper mulching. 

On purchasing young trees, if some of them be found 
to have a soft white substance around the collar, and 
warty excrescences on the roots, they should be set in a 
nursery by themselves and receive special treatment with 
hot water, tobacco dust, and fresh air-slaked lime about 
the roots. The tree phylloxera thus known to exist 
should be eradicated before the tree is planted in an 
orchard. 

When the young leaves are formed they are likely to 
be attacked by insects. A dredger made by punching^ 
holes through the bottom of an ordinary fruit-can may be 
found very useful in distributing tobacco dust and fresh 
air-slaked lime in equal quantities over the leaves when 
the dew is on them, and this should be repeated when 
washed off by the rain, whenever required. 

Should the small limbs be stung by some insect, form- 
ing excrescences, a small paint-brush attached to a con- 
venient handle will serve usefully to apply ^\^ parts of 
fish oil and one part of crude coal oil, thickened with 
clay to the consistency of thin paint. By such means 
trees can be protected, but a lack of watchfulness may 
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entail great injury before it becomes apparent through 
faded leaves and an unhealthy condition of the bark. 

If old barrels with the heads out are not put around 
the trees soon after planting, staked to keep them in 
place, the trees should be staked to prevent injury in cul- 
tivation. The reader w^ill perceive that it is purely a 
waste of time and money to plant trees that are after- 
wards neglected. The fact is, one acre in fruit trees or 
in culture, properly attended to, will bring its reward, 
w^hilst one hundred acres badly attended to will end in 
disappointment and exhaust a slender purse. 

In gathering fruit from well-grown trees, old iVrctic 
shoes on the feet will be found very useful, preventing the 
occupant from slipping when on a limb, as also injury to 
the tender bark of thrifty trees. This the writer claims 
as a discovery, by the merest accident, although it may 
have been known to others long before. Persons most 
concerned will find a new and satisfactory use for old 
Arctic shoes. 

As for the men you may hire as farmers or laborers, 
they may be all that can reasonably be expected, but the 
majority of them will fall short. A little observation will 
enable the employer to judge how far they are to be relied 
on in their vocation or otherwise ; too much is frequently 
expected of them. 

Instruction in gardening may be derived from the many 
books on that subject ; the pith of them is, have good 
under-drainage, enrich your grounds as far as it can be 
done, and then have your crops of vegetables on the same 
surface succeed each other so rapidly as to give the weeds 
as little chance as possible to grow. Weeds and insects 
are the great enemy to the tree planter ; also, if a tree 
has a sickly appearance, examine the collar, and below 
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it, for grubs ; even the body of the apple tree, just below 
the limbs, is sometimes honey-combed by minute flies, 
and dies from their attacks. 

If you have fruit trees it will be necessary to study how 
to take care of them, and give them attention. A great 
deal of the means for enriching a small place is thrown 
away that would be of great service, to the trees especially. 
Coal ashes should be thrown around them ; the soap-suds 
and urine put into barrels, and during the growing season 
applied weekly, in small quantities. The hennery and 
piggery furnish a large supply of valuable manure for the 
garden, if properly manipulated with all the refuse salt 
and brine, and garbage added to them. Any trash that 
needs a dumping spot, as old straw, weeds, or shavings, 
will serve admirably as a mulching. In general, in the 
country, it is not uncommon to allow to go to waste very 
valuable fertilizers and then waste a good deal of money 
on valueless ^'•fertilizers." Kitchen garbage and what- 
ever else will decompose should form a compost bed* as 
far away from the house as possible, and the amount of 
manure thus made will surprise the novice. 

Through the employment of such methods a small 
place will soon need nothing for fertilization but salt, 
plaster, and lime, in addition to its own refuse and ma- 
nures ; but it will not answer to allow even soap-suds in 
unlimited quantities to be poured around trees, or any but 
the owner to ''salt" them, under pain of seeing them 
killed by the unskilled use of excellent plant food. 

If you live in the country, fail not to keep your cellar 
free from water, from decomposing vegetables or matter 
of any kind ; in this, and looking to an unpolluted water 
supply, will be found the avoidance of many ailments 
and deaths, particularly typhoid and what are knovvrn as 
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malarial fevers, which in the country may be avoided, 
and in cities depend often upon causes beyond the con- 
trol of the sufferers. 

A sink was established in the kitchen of a country 
house '* for the convenience" of the cook. After some 
years a six-inch drain-pipe was found filled up with 
grease from dish-water ; the gas arising from this cause 
was quite as deleterious as that from the city sewers. It 
was removed, and a large garbage bucket at the door 
substituted for what had unwittingly caused sickness. 
*' Eternal vigilance " is the price of avoiding causes of 
disease in the country, as elsewhere. In the city the in- 
dividual can only give his care to his own premises, and 
they should have close personal attention, which they 
rarelv have, as within his walls deleterious air would be 
far more injurious, if not fatal, than from the surround- 
ings and the openings of sewers, whose foul exhalations 
should serve as a warning instead of being regarded 
simply as an annoyance. 

A necessary condition to a pleasant country home is 
good roads, pathways, and suitable foot or other bridges 
w^here required. Gravel abounds in all this region, 
which serves admirably, except where overflown streams 
or running surface water may wash over the pathways or 
roads. Broken stone on such sections are far better, not 
being liable to wash away. Throwing the line of drain- 
age off of the roadways and paths every ten or twenty 
yards where the ground most favors will in a great 
measure prevent injury from rains. Coal dust and coal 
slag are very useful, mixed either with broken stone or 
gravel. They compact very nicely. 

To live in the country and bring supplies from the city 
that may be gr >wn shows a lack of thrift ; nor is a large 
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amount of land necessary to secure an abundant supply 
of vegetables, grapes, and small fruits of all kinds, and 
in a few years, peaches, dwarf pears, and apples. All 
of this may be learned from writers on horticultural 
subjects. The great secret is to give care to what you 
plant, and then few acres will profitably take the place of 
many. 

^' Grubbing" the roots of fruit trees about the last of 
April, also in July and near the ist of November, is, in 
this part of the world, almost a necessity to a successful 
orchard. This operation is much more speedily effected 
than might be supposed, a moderately industrious man 
being able to examine loo trees a day, throwing back the 
earth from the ordinary level by means of a small nar- 
row hoe and the use of a strong knife, and a wire to enter 
the hole where a slight appearance of wood dust or bor- 
ings, after a rain especially, gives indication of the pres- 
ence of a ""borer." Washing the trees with whale-oil 
soap, with one quart of crude petroleum to the bucket- 
ful, and with a small admixture of lime and clay, imme- 
diately after worming them, is very advantageous. This 
should be done from around the limbs downward, where 
borers are often found, to the roots. 

In order to meet inquiries in relation to "Country 
Homes and Who Should Have Them," any that appear 
thus directed in the JV. T, Agriculturist or the Balti- 
more Maryland Farmer will receive attention during^ 
the present year. 

Although almost every well-regulated country home 
has a large surplus of vegetables and fruits, that city peo- 
ple naturally suppose valuable commercially from the 
prices they have to pay for them, they have, at least in 
this part of the world, very little value, unless to those 
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who attend the markets. Some years ago a friend from 
the South, paying a visit, was importunate that very fair 
apples lying in large quantities under the trees should be 
sent into the city for sale, but was informed that they would 
not repay the cost of labor and freight. The "middle- 
man" is a two-edged sword, as buyers know full well, as 
w^ell as producers. There is a better economy in many 
parts of the country, and it may obtain here ere long. 

When you have a lawn, be it one of few or many 
acres, or an orchard, be it of small or large trees, do not 
on any account allow cattle to browse within them, 
They will do an immense amount of harm in scratching 
their heads, and in so doing '^homing" the plants, to 
secure a very small amount of benefit in pasturage. 

An ice-house (above ground) can be built on the bor- 
ders of a pond, and, if the background favors, ice may 
be hauled up an inclined plane on a sled and dumped 
and pounded around the edges at a cost within twenty 
cents per ton, but, of course, it has not the lasting quali- 
ties of Northern ice. The house must have good drain- 
age, with, a water cap, and, as almost every one knows, 
requires double planking, a foot or more apart, the inter- 
stice to be filled in with dry, seasoned sawdust or other 
suitable material. Putting in unseasoned sawdust cost 
the writer several hundred dollars through heating and 
rotting the frame-work of the house. In a few years it 
had to be ''under-pinned" at a height of eight feet from 
the ground, and the lower part rebuilt. A house i8 by 
30, and 16 feet deep, built end on to a pond, and having 
a division partition and a good loft for stowing imple- 
ments, &c., need not be expensive, and will be found 
convenient, one of the divisions serving as a cold cham- 
ber when the ice is partly or wholly used out of it. 
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There should be a removable scuttle between the two 
compartments. 

Whilst farmers naturally desire to raise sheep, at least 
in districts that are adaptable, the seeker of a country 
home may prefer dogs ; and if so, there is no animal 
more intelligent and watchful than the setter, and al- 
though ^^ sharp" on tramps and marauders, he is never 
dangerous, and is very much attached to children ; in- 
deed, treading on his toes by one of them only provokes a 
howl of pain, and never an act of resentment. If trained 
for field sports, in the shooting season the setter readily 
becomes the dog of anybody carrying a gun and equipped 
for shooting. The writer has never known an instance 
of any one having died from hydrophobia through the 
bite of a setter. Although he found it necessary to shoot 
two other dogs having spasms, one of which, by biting a 
hog, that after the lapse of five days became rabid, and 
thus established the character of his malady, a much 
prized setter that had been the constant companion of 
the other dogs was not affected, and still lives after a 
lapse of seven years. A boy in the country who has not 
the companionship of a dog lives an imperfect and un- 
satisfactory existence, and is filled with envy ot the boy 
who has dogs. But if they form a part of your stock, 
do not permit them to be inmates of the house, and you 
will be rewarded by seeing them vigorous and sprightly 
in their old age, instead of being unintelligent, moving 
lumps of obesity, which is so often seen, a kind of 
counterpart as it were of people who lead "easy lives." 

A Spanish proverb says, ''The young are insatiable in 
their pleasures and the aged in their avarice," and this is 
doubtless the usual condition of youth and the tendency 
of age. With great profit, then, the old and the young 
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can live in that close companionship that can best be 
secured in a country home, There they can read aloud 
for each other's instruction and amusement — there they 
can, through association, avert in part the errors from 
which neither youth nor age is exempt. 

It is for the benefit of parents who may wish to exer- 
cise a judicious and kindly care over their children that 
these lines are specially written ; for those who are using 
their best endeavors to bring them up to usefulness. 
Unhappily for us, as a people, we are neglectful in this 
to a degree, and this neglect will inexorably bring forth 
bitter fruits. Vicious habits avoided, to the child will be 
a life-long protection, whilst the finest sentiments and 
most earnest beliefs may fail them, if deficient in a prop- 
erly formed habit of life. To this end healthful exer- 
cise, simplicity of living, and intimate family relations 
are potent elements. 

The Almanac of ""Poor Richard" said, '^The child 
ends where the father began." What though the parent 
toils and leaves "'a fortune," if the children have not 
been taught the uses and guarded against the dangers 
incident to the abuses of money ? Unhappily the poverty 
that may and probably will come to them is the least 
evil, helpless as they may be to supply even simple 
wants, and educated to the false idea that life is only de- 
sirable when supported with abundant means, and still 
with purposeless aim. The distinction between money 
and wealth is at heart known to comparatively few, and 
they are facetiously styled '*• philosophers." 

There are, however, a goodly number who appreciate 
what true wealth is ; manv more, in fact, than are known 
to fashion and to the world ; thev are to be found in the 
cities and in the country ; all of them have simple habits 



